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LAKE  SHAWANO  AND  THE  WOLF  RIVER 

George  R.  Fox  and  H.  0.  Younger 


Foreword 


The  region  embraced  in  this  survey  comprises  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  Shawano  County,  and  a  small  portion  of 
one  township  of  Waupaca  County.  These  political  divisions 
were  not  thought  to  be  particularly  rich  in  areheological  re- 
mains, yet  the  brief  time  spent  by  ourselves  about  Shawano 
Lake  and  on  the  Wolf  River  indicate  that  the  Lake  was  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  the  aboriginefes  and  the  Wolf  River  one  of  their 
principal  highways. 

As  a  water  route,  the  Wolf  River  was  long  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  [in  reaching  its  trading  stations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state] .  In  the  early  days  of  Wisconsin  his- 
tory, the  Great  Lakes  were  the  highways  of  commerce,  which 
found  its  natural  outlet  from  central  and  northern  Wisconsin 
by  the  way  of  Green  Bay.  Into  the  Bay  empties  the  Fox,  of 
which  the  Wolf  is  the  principal  tributary. 

Among  the  traditions  of  Shawano  is  one  which  tells  of  a  fur- 
trading  post  which  was  located  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shawano  Lake.*  In  connection  with  the  post  there  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  mission.  The  sites  of  these  stations  is  in  dis- 
pute, but  M.  A.  D.  Gumaer  believes  that  the  post  and  mission 
were  b(  th  located  just  south  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lake.  He 
bases  his  opinion,  among  other  things,  on  the  finding,  during 


♦The  American  Fur  Company  had  a  post  at  Lake  Shawano.     See  4 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  p.  202. 
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the  breaking  of  the  laud  here,  of  many  pieces  of  white  man's 
crockery.  While  it  would  be  possible  that  such  earthenware 
might  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  probabil- 
ity is  extremely  remote.  So  far  as  known  there  was  no  Indian 
village  on  the  Lake  for  many  j'ears  previous  to  the  placing  of 
the  Menomonee  on  their  present  reservation,  save  a  small  band 
who  at  some  time  previous  had  migrated  from  the  Oconto  re- 
gion. This  little  band  was  in  no  position,  for  they  were  knowai 
to  be  desperately  poor,  to  afford  such  a  luxury  such  as  china- 
Avare.  Hence  Mr.  Gumaer's  conclusion  that  the  pieces  of 
glazed  dishes  were  from  the  table  of  the  agent  in  charge  of 
the  station,  or  were  used  in  connection  with  the  mission,  seems 
justified. 

The  Wolf  was  used  by  the  American  Fur  Company  as  its 
principal  route  of  travel  and  this  location  appears  to  be  the 
logical  place  for  the  existence  of  such  establishments.  The 
goods  of  the  traders  were  brought  by  water  as  far  as  Shawano. 
This  could  be  very  easily  done  for  there  was  no  rapid  or  fall  in 
this  stream  from  this  point  to  Lake  Winneconne.  They  were 
taken  by  the  old  fur  trail  of  the  northern  trading  posts.  This 
trail  began  at  ShaAvano,  or  at  Keshena  Falls,  and  ran  north 
along  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  Post  Lake  station  which 
Avas  known  as  Sac-a-gon-ing. 

Mr.  Gumaer  has  in  his  collection  of  spear  points,  knives,  etc., 
an  old  iron  trade  hoe  which  was  found  in  the  Lake  near  the 
outlet,  and  also  a  hand-made  beaver  trap  Avhich  Avas  fished  up 
fi-om  the  bottom  of  the  outlet. 

Trails 

Lake  ShaAvano  being  the  center  of  a  prehistoric  Indian  popu- 
lation of  considerable  numbers,  as  the  extensive  remains  to  be 
listed  later  seem  to  shoAv,  there  must  have  been  means  of  com- 
munication Avith  other  regions.  Of  these  routes  of  travel  the 
AVolf  was  the  foremost,  but  there  Avere,  in  addition,  several 
land  trails. 

The  trail  from  the  Wolf  to  the  Wisconsin  Eiver  ran  almost 
due  west,  meeting  the  latter  stream  a  short  distance  beloAV 
Wausau. 

Another  trail  began  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  and  ran  north 
and  east  along  the  shore  to  Mud  Lake,  then  due  north  to  the 
Oconto  River  to  about  Avhere  Pulcifer  uoaa-  stands. 


OCO/V  TO        COUAf  T  r 


OUT-AG  Ar^  /  e       CO 


Map  of  .Shawano  Region 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  text  numbers 
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A  third  trail  began  at  the  same  point  as  the  previous  one, 
but  ran  southeast  to  Bonduel  and  then  due  north  to  Cecil. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  trail  ran  for  a 
distance  directly  along  the  southwestern  shore  of  Shawano 
Lake,  the  path  following  a  rather  high  and  sandy  ridge.  Nu- 
merous pieces  of  pottery  were  found  here.  These  trails  Avere 
probably  used  by  the  Chippewa.  They  were  not  made  by  the 
Menomonee. 

It  is  but  natural  to  think  of  this  region  as  Menominee  for 
it  was  included  in,  and  claimed  by,  the  Menominee  grant 
whereby  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  the  major 
portion  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  the  iMenominee  tribe  is  on  the  reservation  but 
a  short  distance  north  of  Shawano  Lake,  further  tends  to 
strengthen  the  idea  of  this  teri-itory  having  been  Menominee 
country. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  native  of  that 
tribe  ever  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  before  the  first  part 
of  the  last  century.  And  it  is  known  for  a  certainty  that  there 
were  only  a  few  scattered  Menominee  living  here  before 
the  balance  of  the  tribe  moved  up  the  Wolf  "River  from  their 
camps  on  Lake  Poygan,  a  movement  which  was  partially  com- 
pulsory, for  they  were  then  going  to  the  lands  assigned  them  by 
the  government.     This  was  in  the  year  1848. 

Some  few  years  before  this  a  small  band  had  made  their 
way  to  Lake  Shawano  and  had  there  established  their  camps. 
The  story  of  their  journey  is  among  the  Menominee  lore,  and 
is  doubtless  historically  true  for  the  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal emigrants  still  live.  Waukechon  (pronounced  Walk-e- 
john)  a  rather  noted  Menominee,  and  after  whom  one  of  the 
towns  of  Shawano  County  was  named,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
first  comer. 

Legends. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Oconto  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  lived  an  Indian  rejoicing  in  the  name  To-wo- 
sho-pin.  Translated  this  is  "Coming  of  daylight,"  a  name 
which  seems  to  portend  an  advanced  and  enlightened  frame  of 
mind.  It  would  seem  that  To-wo-sho-pin  should  have  been  a 
radical,  but  he  was  a  reactionary  of  the  staunchest  type,  one 
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to  whom  the  "laissez  faire"  of  the  old  French  monarchy  was  a 
guiding  principle. 

The  government  had  at  that  time  been  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  give  up  many  of  their  tribal  practices  among 
which  was  polygamy.  But  this  was  too  advanced  a  measure 
for  "Coming  of  Daylight"  who  already  had  two  helpmeets, 
and  a  large  bevy  of  youngsters.  So  To-Avo-sho-pin  decided  to 
migrate. 

One  night,  he  had  a  most  delightful  dream.  Far  in  the  west 
he  beheld  a  great  lake ;  beautiful  hills,  clothed  in  majestic  for- 
ests bordered  its  cool,  green  depths.  In  its  waters  grew  the 
wild  rice  in  abundance,  and  in  the  woods  and  on  the  neighbor- 
ing lakes  and  streams  were  game,  ducks,  and  fish.  And 
in  his  dream  he  saw  himself  arise  and  lead  his  fam- 
ily through  the  untrodden  lands  beyond  the  Oconto.  So  clear 
was  his  vision  that  every  detail  of  the  journey,  each  landmark, 
each  stream,  each  small  lake  was  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind. 
Then  he  rose  and  taking  his  wives,  children  and  household 
furniture  he  struck  off  into  virgin  territory. 

The  Menominee  have  another  version  of  the  reason  for  his 
journey.  It  is  told  that  while  hunting,  To-wo-sho-pin  became 
lost,  and  wandering  far  from  the  well  known  region  about  the 
Oconto  River,  he  came  after  many  days  upon  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  lake.  Of  it  he  had  never  heard,  and  finding  it  a  very 
favorable  spot  for  a  home,  on  his  return  to  his  tribe,  he  led  a 
portion  of  his  clan  back  with  him. 

The  little  band  set  out  and,  relying  either  on  the  dream  or 
the  experience  of  the  headman,  wandered  on  for  many  days. 
At  last  they  stumbled  upon  White  Clay  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
having  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile  lying  southeast  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  fro^i  Lake  Shawano.  They  had  strayed 
and  as  this  was  the  first  lake  they  chanced  upon,  they  decided 
to  locate  there.  It  did  not  .fit  the  glowing  picture  painted  by 
To-wo-sho-pin,  but  they  were  weary  and  the  country  was  new, 
so  they  erected  their  wigwams  upon  its  sandy  shore. 

Here  they  remained  for  many  weeks.  Game  was  plentiful 
and  it  would  appear  that  none  of  the  adult  Indians  w^andered 
far  from  camp.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  Lake  Shaw- 
ano, the  objective  of  the  band,  was  only  three  miles  away. 

Enter  now  the  heroes :  the  Indian  boys.  Of  the  three  tri- 
bal historical  tales  heard  during  the  survey,  the  hero  or  heroes 
in  each  case  were  lads. 
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White  Clay  Lake  discharges  into  Lake  Shawano  by  means  of 
a  fair  sized  brook,  and  while  spearing  fish  in  its  pools  and  shal- 
lows, the  youngsters  of  the  camp  one  day  wandered  farther 
and  farther  along  it.  At  last,  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower 
and  they  were  just  deciding  to  return  when  they  unexpectedly 
rounded  one  of  the  many  turns  and  came  out  upon  the  shores 
of  Shawano  Lake. 

Carrying  the  news  back  to  their  homes  on  White  Clay  Lake, 
the  older  Indians  investigated  and  soon  the  camp  was  moved 
to  the  sandy  beach  in  what  is  now  Cecil  village. 

Here  they  remained  for  some  time  and  finally  moved  to  the 
beautiful  location,  on  the  south  shore,  and  one  that  had  long 
been  occupied  by  some  former  tribe,  Point  Sharbona,  in  the 
N.  E.  14  Sec.  26,  T.  72  N.,  R.  16  E.,  Town  of  Washington. 

For  three  years  they  camped  on  this  spot  and  it  would  seem 
that  neither  curiosity  nor  necessity  moved  them  to  explore  the 
lake.  Certainly  they  never  knew  where  the  outlet  was,  or  if 
it  had  one,  for  it  was  left  to  the  boys  to  discover  it. 

One  day  in  the  spring  the  lads  had  strolled  far  to  the  west 
and  had  come  out  upon  a  stream  flowing  in  that  direction. 
They  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  boy  like,  felt  a  curiosity  to 
knoAv  where  it  went.     So  they  followed  along  its  banks. 

Tliat  night  they  did  not  return  to  camp.  But  it  appears 
tliat  no  great  anxiety  was  felt.  Possibly  it  was  a  not  unheard 
of  occurrence  for  Indian  boys  to  get  lost  and  spend  a  night  or 
more  in  the  open.  The  next  night  came  and  they  were  still  ab- 
sent, and  on  the  next  day  the  men  set  out  to  find  them. 

Tliey,  too,  came  upon  the  outlet,  now  called  the  Pond,  and 
on  following  it  to  where  the  stream  met  the  Wolf  River,  they 
came  upon  the  truants.  It  is  here  that  the  Shawano  rapids,  or 
falls,  are  located  and  the  young  Indians  were  having  the  time 
of  their  lives. 

The  rapids  were  shallow  and  they  could  wade  about  in  them 
at  almost  any  point,  and  what  they  saw  there  had  aroused  in 
them  the  greatest  delight.  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
sturgeon  were  running. 

On  the  banks  were  piled  great  heaps  of  fish,  and  still  the 
boys  pursued  each  one  that  appeared  in  the  shallow  water. 
They  had  subsisted  for  three  days  on  the  flesh  of  the  sturgeon 
and  would  have  stayed  there  until  the  run  was  over  had  not 
their  elders  arrived  on  the  scene. 
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This  new  discovery  was  of  so  pleasing  a  nature  that  a  portion 
of  the  band  moved  their  camp  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Wolf 
River  and  the  outlet  of  Shawano  Lake,  but  some  remained 
on  the  Lake. 

Cecil  and  the  South.  Shore  of  Lake  Shawano, 

From  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  points  to  be  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs  are  those  at  which  the  Menominee 
have  camped,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  mounds,  garden 
beds,  etc.,  were  constructed  by  them. 

Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  for  the  Menominee  were 
not  builders  of  mounds.  In  the  sense  of  being  the  makers  of 
conical  mounds,  their  graves  approach  more  nearly  the  small 
mounds  of  the  white  man.  Extensive  inquiries  also  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  present  day  Menominee  knows  nothing  of  mound 
construction;  in  fact,  no  word  for  "mound"  is  found  in  their 
language.  Nor  were  the  Menominee  great  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  old  belief  that  should  they 
disturb  the  earth  they  would  offend  the  earth  goddess.* 

Mr.  Moses  Ladd,  a  Menominee  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
who  was  questioned  as  to  his  tribe's  method  of  burial,  stated 
that  they  never  buried  in  mounds,  and  that  they  had  no  fixed 
term  for  interment.  Their  expression  for  "burial"  is  "chee- 
wee-com-mik".  This  expression  translated  literally  means 
"all  done;"  a  more  expressive,  impressive  and  conclusive  des- 
ignation would  be  hard  to  find. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  was  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Menominee  who  are  responsible  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  antiquities  in  this  region. 

In  locating  these,  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle to  do  so  by  town  or  range,  and  in  most  cases  the  section 
Avill  be  omitted  for  the  reason  that  there  is  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologieal  Society  a  record  in 
Avhich  this  information  is  given. 

The  village  of  Cecil  lies  on  a  low  plateau,  some  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Shawano.  At  this  point  Pickerel  Creek,  the 
small  stream  which  drains  White  Clay  Lake,  two  miles  to  the 
east,  enters  the  larger  body  of  water.  At  this  outlet  the  land 
is  rather  low,  a  part  being  dark  earth,  and  that  nearer  the  shore 


*See  W.  J.  Hoffman,  14  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 
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sand.  Some  sand  is  found  about  Cecil,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  built  on  heavy  clay  soil. 

White  Clay,  the  small  lake  mentioned  in  the  above  para- 
graph, is  known  to  have  been  a  favorite  camping  site  and  many 
implements  and  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found  about 
it.  But,  as  far  as  kuoAvn,  no  mounds  or  graves  have  ever  been 
discovered  near  it. 

At  the  junction  of  Pickerel  Creek  with  Lake  Shawano  was 
also  a  camp  site  and  farther  up  the  lake  front  (to  the  north 
east)  in  what  is  known  as  Peterman's  Picnic  Grove,  is  a  large 
village  site.  Here  was  located  a  dance  floor  made  by  scraping 
away  the  soft  mucky  soil  until  clay  was  reached. 

In  this  grove  there  is  a  large  conical  mound.  This  was  re- 
ported to  the  Society  by  F.  W.  Kast,  in  1903.  It  is  36  by  41 
feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  is  at  present  the  largest  mound  about 
Lake  Shawano.  It  stands  on  black  mucky  ground  and  is  built 
'of  a  sandy  loam.  A  pit  in  the  top  gives  evidence  of  its  having 
been  disturbed,  but  by  whom  or  at  what  time  could  not  be 
learned. 

About  one  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  this  last  location,  at 
what  is  now  the  junction  of  Zachow  and  Hoffman  streets,  form- 
erly stood  a  row  of  five  mounds.  It  extended  in  a  northeaster- 
ly and  soutliwesterly  direction  with  the  largest  mound  at  the 
latter  extremity  of  the  roAV.  One  mound  is  still  to  be  seen; 
of  the  others,  three  have  disappeared  in  the  process  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  streets ;  the  fourth  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
a  building.  The  one  remaining  stands  opposite  the  city  hall 
and  engine  liouse.  From  this  mound  a  large  sea  shell, 
was  taken.  This  was  removed  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  W,  A.  Free- 
born, but  its  disposition  is  not  known.  Skeletons  were  found 
in  some  of  the  mounds.  No  measurements  were  taken  of  the 
remaining  member  of  the  group  as  it  had  been  repeatedly 
plowed  over. 

These  mounds  stood  upon  a  village  site  which  extended 
south  as  far  as  Pickerel  Creek.  Mr.  Freeborn  states  that  in 
the  early  days  of  settlement  a  considerable  tract  of  garden  beds 
was  situated  on  Avhat  is  now  the  public  school  grounds.  A  cop- 
per chisel  was  found  by  him  near  this  place.  \ 

From  Cecil  Avestwardly,  the  lake  shore  was  not  suitable  for 
camp  sites.  For  the  first  half  of  the  distance,  high  steep  hills 
border  it  and  farther  on  tlio  shore  is  Ioav  and  swampy.     But  at 
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one  point,  now  known  as  Port  Sliarbona,  in  Sec.  26,  Town  of 
Washington,  more  favorable  conditions  are  found,  and  on  the 
high  sand  hill  at  this  point  there  are  the  evidences  of  a  village 
site.  The  wind  has  for  years  whipped  and  changed  the  top  of 
the  dune  and  at  one  point  had  cut  down  into  it  for  nearly  fif 
teen  feet.  Here  the  sand  is  littered  with  flint  flakes  and  frag- 
ments. From  the  number  of  fireplace  stones,  it  would  seem 
that  a  large  number  of  lodges  once  stood  here.  Broken  pot- 
tery, calcined  and  split  bones,  teeth  of  many  small  animals,  a 
few  arrow  points,  and  broken  artifacts  all  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Portions  of  several  human  skulls  were  also  picked 
up  here,  these  appearing  to  point  to  the  use  of  the  location 
as  a  cemetery  as  well  as  camp  site.     (No.  3) 

Half  a  mile  northwest  of  Port  Sharbona  is  the  only  island  in 
Lake  Shawano.  It  is  very  small,  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
very  low.  At  the  present  time  the  larger  part  of  the  island  is 
awash.  But  this  was  not  always  so,  for  the  placing  of  the 
dam  across  the  Wolf  at  Shawano  Rapids  is  estimated  to  have 
raised  the  level  of  Shawano  Lake  two  feet.  This  island  was 
probably  once  the  site  of  an  Indian  camp  for  flint  flakes  and 
fragments  of  pottery  were  found  here.  The  sherds  were  shell 
tempered,  being  the.  only  specimens  found  in  this  region  in 
which  shell  was  used  as  a  tempering  material,  the  other  frag- 
ments showing  the  use  of  quartz  or  other  crushed  stone.  (No.  4) 

From  the  island  to  Port  Sharbona  there  was  a  ford.  At  no 
point  is  the  water  over  three  feet  deep  at  present,  and  the  bot- 
tom is  firm  and  hard. 

On  the  S.  E.  1/4  of  Sec.  28  and  the  S.  W.  1/4  of  Sec.  27  is  a 
trail  which  follows  a  high  sandy  ridge  near  the  shore,  most  of 
the  Avay  directly  on  the  beach.  This  was  not  made  by  white 
men  or  by  cattle,  for  all  along  its  course  were  found  quantities 
of  broken  pottery,  made  of  a  reddish  clay  with  the  usual  quartz 
binder.  A  few  flint  chips  were  also  found.  This  (No.  5)  was 
probably  only  a  summer  camping  site,  for  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  west  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  village  site 
(No.  6)  in  Shawano  County. 

Just  where  the  outlet  leaves  Shawano  Lake  the  land  is  rather 
high  and  sandy  and  the  evidences  of  camp  life  are  here  to  be 
found  in  abundance.  This  village  was  located  on  the  present 
farm  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Gumaer,  and  he  has  a  large  collection  of 
implements  which  was  made  here.     Among  its  other  contents 
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are  a  large  number  of  flint  points,  a  few  drills  and  stone  celts, 
two  of  which  are  rough,  one  being  of  very  large  size. 

There  are  several  copper  arrow  and  spearpoints  and  a  few 
ornamented  potsherds.  These  latter  present  no  new  designs, 
the  wavy  edge  and  oblique  incised  lines  found  thereon  being 
common  to  many  localities  in  this  state.  There  are  also  a  large 
portion  of  a  triangular  adze,  a  broken  pestle,  and  half  of  a  red 
sandstone  bannerstone  and  the  trade  hoe  and  trap  previously 
mentioned. 

The  village  site  (No.  6)  from  which  the  above  materials  were 
obtained,  stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  south  side  of 
the  outlet,  and  also  southeast wardly  along  the  lake,  though  not 
close  to  this,  as  the  immediate  shore  is  swampy  and  marshy. 
Great  quantities  of  wild  rice  grow  here  and  all  along  the  west- 
ern end  of  Shawano  Lake.  It  also  grows  in  the  outlet.  In 
early  days,  Indian  corn  hills  (No.  9)  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers all  about  the  lake  shores,  but  cultivation  has  destroyed 
them. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  outlet,  north  and  east  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  Mud  Lake,  high,  sandy  shores  are  encountered 
and  camp  sites  can  be  located  at  almost  any  point.  One  of  the 
larger  of  these  sites  (No.  20)  is  just  in  the  rear  of  Oak  Park 
Cottage,  on  Lot  2,  of  Sec.  10,  Town  of  Westcott. 

The  largest  aboriginal  site  (No.  11)  along  the  north  shore  is 
on  the  east  side  of  Loon  Lake  about  the  small  creek  which 
drains  this  body  of  water.  Great  numbers  of  flint  flakes,  and 
pieces  of  pottery  are  found  here,  together  with  the  other  evi- 
dences of  Indian  village  life. 

Large  sites  are  also  found  on  the  north  shore  of  Loon  Lake 
(No.  12),  on  the  north,  east  and  west  shores  of  Lulu  Lake  (No. 
13),  on  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Mud  Lake  (No.  14)  and  (No. 
15)  about  a  spring  and  small  creek  on  the  N.  E.  14  of  S^c.  18, 
Town  of  Washington. 

This  country  is  very  wild,  few  farms  being  located  along  the 
north  shore,  and  the  lumber  having  been  taken  off  years  ago, 
the  undergrowth  makes  an  almost  impenetrable  tangle.  As  a 
result,  no  cemeteries  have  yet  been  reported,  but  several  mound 
groups  are  known. 

Just  north  of  the  outlet,  in  the  N.  W.  14  Sec.  28,  Town  of 
Westcott,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  lake  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  stream,  on  a  sand  ridge  stands  a 
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large  conical  mound  (No.  7),  It  has  been  excavated  and  re- 
excavated  many  times.  From  it  was  taken  a  skeleton,  the 
lower  jaw  having  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  no  single  teeth, 
the  double  ones  extending  entirely  around  the  jaw  bone. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  this  location,  on  the  same  elevation,  is 
a  group  of  three  small  conical  mounds  (No.  8)  all  of  which 
have  been  disturbed.  The  results  of  their  exploration  are  not 
known.     These  are  in  Sec.  21. 

In  heavy  underbrush  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of 
Mud  Lake,  on  Sec.  13,  Town  of  Westcott,  is  a  group  of  four 
burial  mounds  and  390  feet  E.  S.  E.  of  this  group  is  a  very 
large  mound.  This  is  35  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in 
height  and  has  been  excavated.  It  is  built  of  light  grayish 
soil  (No.  10). 

All  of  the  four  momids  in  the  group  have  been  thoroughly 
dug  over,  so  completely  in  fact,  that  the  outlines  have  been  in 
some  measure  destroyed.  The  character  of  the  burials  have 
not  been  reported,  but  the  number  of  interments  must  have 
been  two  or  more  in  each  for  the  ground  and  the  sides  of  the 
mounds  were  covered  with  fragments  of  human  bones. 

Mound  A  is  41  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  2  feet  high. 

Mound  B  is  40  feet  long,  18  feet  Avide,  3  feet  high. 

Mound  C  is  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high. 

Mound  D  is  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  high. 

Mounds  are  reported  to  exist  on  the  S.  E.  14  of  Sec.  18,  Town 
of  "Washington,  and  also  in  the  woods  just  east  of  Mud  Lake 
in  Sec.  7,  in  the  same  toAvn.  These  are  said  to  be  conical  in 
form.  Their  presence  was  reported  to  us  by  Messrs.  Gumaer 
and  Weber. 

City  of  Shawano 

The  territory  embraced  in  this  subdivision  is  ideal  for  abor- 
iginal occupancy,  being  high  and  sandy,  with  the  Wolf  Eiver 
on  the  West,  the  outlet  from  Shawano  Lake  emptying  into  the 
larger  stream  at  this  point.  The  facilities  for  transpoi-tation 
and  travel  were  thus  great. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  entire  south  banks  of  the 
"Pond,"  as  the  outlet  is  called,  should  be  found  to  offer  evi- 
dences of  Indian  camping  (No.  16)  in  former  days.  But  the 
large  sites  are  where  the  "Pond"  and  the  Wolf  unite.     One 
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site  is  on  the  south  side  (No.  18)  and  north  of  it,  extending  in- 
to Sec.  18,  Town  of  Westcott,  another  (No.  19).  It  is  prob- 
able that  extensive  garden  beds  once  existed  at  the  southern 
village  site.     Traces  of  these  can  still  be  seen. 

Most  noticeable  is  a  nucleus  (No.  17)  similar  to  one  found  on 
the  west -side  of  Lake  Noque  Bay,  in  Marinette  County.  The 
center  pit  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
bed  being  13  feet,  giving  the  bed  a  width  of  nearly  5  feet ;  the 
outside  path  is  2  feet  wide  and  a  portion  of  the  second  cir- 
cular bed  which  remains  has  a  width  of  5  feet.  To  the  south- 
east is  a.  pit  5  feet  in  diameter.  This  and  the  Noque  Bay  nu- 
cleus are  almost  identical  in  dimensions. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Weber  reports  that  years  ago  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Shawano,  not  far  from  the  ' '  Pond ' ',  a  brass  kettle  filled 
with  arrows  was  dug  up.  The  boys  who  found  it  fitted  the 
points  to  rude  shafts  and  shot  them  away  and  what  were  not 
lost  in  this  fashion  were  hurled  against  stones  and  shattered. 

The  Record  of  Wisconsin  Antiquities  (p.  388),  reports  the 
existence  of  a  "Group  of  thirty  or  more  mounds  at  the  western 
terminus  of  Green  Bay  street,  at  Shawano. 

Without  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  largest  mound  groups  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  All  save  one  were  conical 
in  form.  This  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  The 
greater  part  of  this  group  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivation. 
The  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  most  of  them  stood  de- 
stroyed them  in  levelling  his  field.  Some  of  the  larger  ones 
are  not  yet  obliterated.  They  appear  to  have  been  built  of 
black  soil.  One,  K,  has  a  good  sized  tree  growing  from  it  and 
has  been  utilized  as  a  flower  bed.  The  group  now  extends  for 
three  blocks  along  the  Wolf  River  water  front,  the  mounds  on 
the  bank  being  20  feet  above  the  stream.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  rapids  were  formerly  located.  The  dimensions  of  the 
mounds  given  below  do  not  give  the  height,  for  all  have  been 
disturbed  either  by  relic  hunters  or  the  plow. 

A — Nucleus  of  a  garden  bed. 

B — Diameter  25  feet. 

C — Diameter  20  feet. 

D— Length— (N.  E.  and  S.  W.)  32  feet— width  19  feet. 

E— Length— 38  feet— greatest  width— 16  feet.  (This  is  the 
crescent  shaped  mound.) 

Gr — Diameter  23  feet. 
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H — Diameter  24  feet. 

L — Diameter  25  feet. 

Rr— Diameter  25  feet  by  22  feet. 

K — Diameter  15  feet. 

The  late  Dr.  Willard  H.  Titus  of  Oshkosh,  while  a  resident 
of  Shawano,  explored  many  of  the  mounds  existing  in  and  near 
the  city.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson  of 
Menasha,  dated  August  25,  1902,  he  says  of  these : 

"There  were  two  kinds  of  mounds  there,  one  variety  being 
small  and  in  rows,  in  which  bodies  were  imbedded  in  muck  and 
afterwards  covered  with  sand,  in  which  the  implements  we 
found  were  always  broken.  The  others  were  mostly  solitary 
and  larger,  in  which  we  found  the  remains  of  bodies  several  in 
number,  intermixed  with  clay  and  charred  wood  and  bone,  to- 
gether with  pottery  either  fragmentary  or  entire. 

"I  also  found  some  copper  implements  such  as  knives  and 
spear  heads.  Some  of  these  things  found  their  way  into  the 
Smithsonian  Institute." 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  and 
bearing  the  date  of  October  29,  1906,  he  said : 

"I  spent  five  years  in  studjdng  the  archaeological  remains  of 
Shawano  County,  and  gathered  some  interesting  facts.  I  think 
that  something  of  a  history  of  these  things  should  be  made,  for 
now  most  of  these  remains  have  been  destroj^ed.  For  instance, 
between  Shawano  and  the  Wolf  Eiver,  a  distance  of  about  one 
half  mile,  there  were  along  the  river  as  many  as  two  hundred 
mounds,  many  of  which  I  investigated.  This  was  in  1875  and 
after. 

At  the  east  end  of  Lake  Shawano,  just  where  Cecil  now 
stands,  there  were  five  very  interesting  mounds  that  at  the 
time  I  knew  them  I  thought  might  remain  there  forever,  but 
the  railroad  went  through  and  located  a  toAvn  right  in  that 
particular  spot  and  the  mounds  had  to  go." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  full  data  of  Dr.  Titus'  explorations 
is  not  available.  In  our  frontispiece  there  is  figured  a  small 
pottery  vessel  Avhich  he  obtained  in  1876  in  exploring  a  burial 
mound  at  Cecil. 

In  May,  1908,  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  favored  the  society  with 
a  rough  sketch  and  a  description  of  the  mounds  of  the  Shawa- 
no group  which  then  remained. 

In  a  former  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (V.  6,  No.  1, 
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p.  68)  a  cache  Indian  implements  found  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  \Yolf  River,  about  four  miles  north  of  Shawano,  is  de- 
scribed: This  consisted  of  a  "socketed  copper  spearpoint, 
forty  leaf-shaped  points  of  light-brownish  chert,  and  six  blue 
liornstone  knives  of  the  familiar  'turkey-tail'  pattern." 

A  part  of  this  cache  is  now  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum, 
liaving  been  acquired  in  the  recent  purchase  of  the  F.  M.  Bene- 
dict collection. 

Shawano  to  the  Outagamie  Boundary 

Physical  Characteristics 

This  region  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  about  Shawano 
Lake.  Sand  abounds,  but  there  is  much  clay  soil  and  many 
spots  in  which  black  loam  preponderates,  are  also  found.  The 
sand  is  usually  in  the  form  of  long  hills,  or  dunes,  having  a 
general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  As  the  river  winds 
and  twists  about  in  its  journey  to  the  south,  it  cuts  these  sand 
ridges  at  almost  every  conceivable  angle.  The  banks  along  the 
stream  are  very  high  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  below  Shawano, 
liow  swampy  sections  intervene  between  the  heights.  More 
clay  is  now  found  and  the  sand  of  the  dunes  are  in  part  grav- 
elly, being  probably  the  lateral  moraines  of  the  Green  Bay  gla- 


cier. 


Archeological  Features 

This  section  was  archeologically  almost  unknown  previous  to 
this  reconnaissance.  Up  to  1911  the  only  record  for  the  entire 
distance  from  Shawano  to  Shiocton  Avas  that  a  "Menomonee 
village  was  located  at  Shiocton."*  In  1911  two  items  were 
added,  both  locations  being  near  Shiocton.  There  are  many 
-evidences  of  Indian  occupation  along  the  Wolf.  It  offers  ideal 
sites  for  aboriginal  camps,  being  without  falls  or  rapids  and 
full  of  fish  and  furnishing  abundant  wild  rice.  Old  settlers 
tell  of  its  great  profusion  in  the  early  days. 

Wherever  the  Wolf  cuts  through  a  dune,  on  the  high  slope 
just  above  the  water  indications  of  a  former  village  site  are 
certain  to  be  found.  Most  of  these  sites  occur  on  the  east  side 
of  the  stream. 


*A  Record  of  Wis.  Antiquities. 
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Shawano  to  Simples'  Bridge 

For  the  trip  down  the  Wolf  River  a  double-ended  scow  was 
purchased,  of  Mr.  Gumaer,  who  kindly  loaned  the  expedition  a 
set  of  oars  and  a  paddle.  This  had  been  out  of  the  water  some 
time  and  it  had  to  be  caulked  and  tarred,  and  by  the  time  it 
had  been  taken  down  to  the  Pond,  carried  round  the  dam  and 
launched  in  the  river,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  after 
getting  the  tent  and  the  other  camping  paraphernalia  to  the 
craft,  a  start  was  made  which  carried  us  only  a  few  miles  down 
stream.  On  landing,  the  spot  selected  for  the  night's  camp 
was  found  to  be  the  site  of  a  former  native  village,  tlakes,  fire- 
place stones  and  a  small  flint  point  being  found  while  carrying 
the  luggage  from  the  boat.  This  was  on  the  N.  "W.  14  of  Sec.  8 
(No.  24  on  map).  The  village  was  on  a  gravelly  knoll,  just 
south  of  a  ravine  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  flakes 
found  here  are  mostly  of  quartz,  though  a  few  quartzite  chips 
of  exceptional  size  were  seen.  The  potsherds  showed  the  pot- 
tery to  have  been  tempered  with  crushed  quartz. 

Just  in  the  rear  of  this  site,  there  formerly  stood  a  large  con- 
ical mound,  it  having  been  plowed  down  just  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  our  visit.  Pieces  of  bone  from  the  skeletons  found  in 
it  were  observed  about  a  stump  where  they  had  been  placed. 
The  mound  was  about  5  feet  high,  30  feet  in  diameter  and  was 
estimated  to  have  contained  50  cubic  yards  of  material,  about 
that  many  wagon  loads  having  been  hauled  from  it.  Two 
skeletons,  both  lying  flat  on  their  backs  with  their  heads  to  the 
west,  were  exhumed.  The  skulls  were  about  three  feet  apart. 
The  interment  had  been  made  by  laying  the  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  building  the  mound  over  them.  No  imple- 
ments or  other  materials  were  found  with  them,     (No.  23) 

Half  a  mile  west  of  this  mound  and  very  near  the  river,  is 
another  village  site,  and  also  a  cemetery  of  considerable  extent, 
bones  having  been  plowed  up  at  many  places  on  the  S.  W,  i/4 
of  Sec.  5,  and  S.  E.  i^  of  Sec.  6  and  7,  Town  of  Waukechon 
(Nos.  21  and  22).  Many  grooved  stone  axes  and  a  copper  spear- 
point,  have  been  picked  up  here. 

These  sites  were  examined  the  next  morning  and  shortly  af- 
ter getting  under  way,  another  camp  site  was  found  at  "In- 
dian Landing,"  a  sand  bluff  on  the  S.  W.  14  Sec,  9  (No.  25), 
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A  little  over  a  mile  below  this,  on  the  S.  \V.  1/4  Sec.  16,  a 
very  extensive  village  site  was  found  (No.  26).  The  wind  had 
swept  great  depressions  in  the  summit  of  the  sand  ridge  and 
these  Avere  littered  with  fireplace  stones,  pieces  of  pottery  and 
flint  flakes.  Many  burned  bones  were  found  and  many  broken 
arrows.  From  settlers  in  this  vicinity  was  derived  the  infor- 
mation that  many  trade  beads  had  been  picked  up  here,  and 
that  from  a  sand  heap,  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river  (on  this 
same  ridge)  three  human  crania  had  been  dug. 

Near  the  front  of  the  bluff,  and  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  river,  were  two  large,  nearly  square,  excavations.  Their 
approximate  dimensions  were  14  by  16  feet,  the  shorter 
length  being  parallel  with  the  stream.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  few  bottom  logs  were  still  visible  about  the  holes, 
but  they  have  now  rotted  and  disappeared.  These  were  the 
sites  of  two  Indian  log  cabins,  according  to  information  given 
to  the  settlers  by  Indians.  Only  the  rotting  bottom  logs  were 
found  by  the  settlers. 

Simples'  Bridg^e  to  Red  Banks  (Upper) 

Simples'  is  the  first  bridge  encountered  on  leaving  Shawano, 
save  the  one  just  south  of  that  city.  This  span  was  formerly 
officially  designated  as  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wolf 
River,  it  being  a  fixed  bridge,  but  a  few  years  ago  another 
structure  was  throAvn  across  the  stream  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Simples'  (this  is  by  water — about  seven  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line)  which  is  likcAvise  Avithout  a  draAV  span.  This  last  is 
the  Matteson  bridge. 

Where  the  first  named  structure  spans  the  Wolf,  a  huge  sand 
billoAv  has  been  rolled  up.  This  is  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  river, 
the  eastern  shore  Avhile  sandy,  being  much  loAver.  At  this 
point,  the  N.  W.  i/4  of  Sec.  32,  Town  of  Waukechon,  is  one  of 
the  largest  village  sites  on  this  section  of  the  Wolf.  It  extends 
for  half  a  mile  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  but  its  Avidth  is 
small.  The  pottery  found  here  is  quartz  tempered;  the  flakes 
and  points  found  Avere  mostly  of  flint,  but  fcAv  chips  of  quartz 
being  picked  up.  The  Avorkmanship  of  the  arroAvs  and  broken 
sections  of  implements  was  of  the  crudest,  most  of  the  pieces 
found  being  imperfectly  shaped.  No  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  to  a  clean,  Avell  chipped  edge. 
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Connected  with  this  site  there  was  also  a  cemetery  from 
which  bones  have  been  nncovered  at  various  times.  The  grave 
most  recently  exposed  was  that  of  an  Indian  woman.  The 
wind,  in  cutting  down  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  left  a  portion  of 
her  garments  visible  and  a  little  digging  revealed  the  entire 
skeleton.  She  was  fully  dressed,  even  to  her  moccasins,  and 
about  her  neck  was  a  bead  necklace.  This  was  formed  of  trade 
beads  of  odd  shapes  and  sizes,  some  28  being  of  a  black  color, 
28  were  long  and  blue  in  color  and  the  same  number  red.  This 
l)urial  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hammond,  who  lives  at  this  point. 
He  also  told  of  the  finding  some  years  ago  of  two  other  skele- 
tons. While  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  house,  two  in- 
terments of  a  very  odd  type  were  unearthed.  The  bodies  had 
been  wrapped  in  birch  bark  and  placed  in  the  ground  in  an  up- 
right position,  not  seated  as  is  sometimes  done.  Inquiry  as  to 
the  possibility  of  their  position  being  the  results  of  washings  of 
the  river  which  might  have  undermined  the  feet  and  gradu- 
ally permitted  them  to  assume  the  erect  posture,  resulted  in 
the  statement  that  they  had  been  found  many  feet  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  bluff.  These  locations  are  indicated  by  Nos. 
27  and  28. 

A  short  distance  doAvn  stream  and  on  the  opposite  or  east 
-side  of  the  river,  a  camp  site  (No.  31)  was  located. 

A  mile  and  a  half  down  by  river  but  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  soutliAvest  of  Simples'  by  land,  is  another  camp  site,  or  a 
l)ossible  extension  of  the  one  at  the  bridge.  This  is  No.  30. 
Here  were  found  two  excavations  such  as  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  site  No.  26. 

On  the  ridge  between  sites  30  and  27  is  a  conical  mound  of 
small  size.     It  has  been  opened  but  nothing  was  found  therein. 

On  the  S.  E.  14  of  Sec.  6,  Town  of  Navarino,  the  Wolf  River 
forms  an  enormous  oxbow.  By  water  it  is  almost  three  miles 
in  length,  but  across  the  neck,  the  distance  is  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet.  This  location,  which  might  have  been  the  site  of  a 
portage,  is  ideal  for  a  village  site,  and  here  in  the  sand  blow- 
outs, are  the  flint  rejectage,  potsherds  and  hearthstones  to 
prove  this.  This  site  (No.  33)  is  a  spot  to  bring  joy  to  the 
heart  of  a  collector  of  Indian  implements,  for  it  is  remote  from 
the  settled  parts  of  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  little 
visited. 
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Camp  sites  (Nos.  34  and  35)  were  located  on  the  N.  E.  14  and 
the  S.  W.  1^  of  See.  14,  Town  of  Matteson,  Waupaca  County. 
They  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high,  sandy  and 
clayey  bank. 

Red  Banks  Site 

While  at  Shawano,  and  at  several  other  points  on  the  trip 
down  the  Wolf,  frequent  references  were  made  by  persons 
whom  we  encountered  to  the  Red  Banks,  it  being  stated  that 
there  was  much  worth  investigating  at  this  point.  Nor  were 
these  assertions  unjustified. 

Here  the  Wolf  takes  a  sharp  turn  from  the  east  to  the  south, 
and  in  so  doing  is  constantly  Avearing  away  the  high  clay  bank. 
In  the  past  thirty  years,  or  since  the  present  owner  of  the  place 
has  resided  there,  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  crept  more  than 
fifty  feet  to  the  north.  This  has  cut  away  a  good  section  of 
what  was  once  a  broad,  flat  park,  some  20  feet  higher  than  the 
water  and  lying  just  below  the  summit  of  a  sandy  ridge. 

Here  are  found  garden  beds,  (No.  36)  the  first  of  the  series 
that  stretch  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Shiocton.  These  beds  are 
faint,  being  nearly  obliterated,  as  this  place  is  in  occasional 
use  as  a  picnic  grove.  The  beds  have  a  nearly  imiform  width 
of  3  feet,  6  inches,  the  paths  between  being  1  foot,  6  inches 
in  width.  Scattered  through  the  beds  are  several  pits,  the 
largest  being  seven  feet  in  diameter,  but  most  of  them  measur- 
ing about  3  feet,  6  inches  in  size.  These  have  been  filled  up 
and  nearly  concealed  by  debris  (No.  37). 

The  results  of  the  remainder  of  our  trip  down  the  Wolf  River 
to  New  London,  in  Outagamie  County,  have  been  published  in 
"Outagamie  County  Antiquities"  (15  Wis.  Archeo.,  No.  1),. 
which  appeared  in  March,  1916. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  was 
held  in  the  trustee  room  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  on  the 
evening  of  March  19.  President  Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  presided  over 
the  session  which  was  well  attended. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Brown  w^as  read  and  approved. 
His  report  showed  that  nine  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  had 
been  held  during  the  year,  the  total  attendance  at  these  gatherings 
being  628.  There  had  also  been  nine  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board.  On  September  4  a  joint  field  meeting  had  been  held  with 
the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  at  Devils  Lake  State  Park.  At 
this  time  a  fine  bronze  tablet,  the  gift  of  vice-president  H.  E.  Cole  of 
Baraboo,  was  unveiled  on  the  bird  effigy  mound  at  Kirkland  on  the 
•shore  of  the  lake. 

Thirty-three  annual  and  one  sustaining  member  had  been  elected 
Six  resignations  of  members  had  been  accepted  and  35  members  were 
ordered  dropped  by  the  Board  for  the  non-payment  of  dues.  Mem- 
bers who  died  during  the  year  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Warner  and  Miss 
Genevieve  M.  Mills  of  Madison  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Norris  of  Mil- 
waukee. All  had  been  active  and  interested  members  and  their  loss 
was  greatly  regretted. 

The  public  lectures  given  during  1916  had  been  of  a  particularly 
instructive  character,  the  speakers  being  Dr.  Leon  D.  Peaslee,  Prof. 
Rufus  M.  Bagg,  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Jackson,  Prof.  W.  L.  Westermann, 
Mr.  William  J,.  Kershaw,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Becker.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
French  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett.  Nearly  all  of  these  lectures  were  il- 
lustrated with  stereopticon  slides. 

Field-work,  though  not  as  extensive  in  character  as  in  previous 
years,  was  carried  on  in  several  counties  and  regions.  Much  of  the 
Secretary's  time  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  printer  reports  of 
.^ome  of  the  surveys  and  researches  conducted  by  field  expeditions 
during  the  years  1911-1915.  The  Messrs.  H.  E.  Cole  and  H.  A. 
Smythe,  Jr.,  completed  the  work  undertaken  by  them  in  Adams 
county.  Mr.  I.  M.  Buell  was  engaged  on  a  report  of  the  Beloit 
mound  groups  and  Dr.  A.  Gerend  on  a  similar  report  of  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  Sheboygan  county.  Reports  of  the  Indian  remains  in 
Fond  du  Lac  county  fW.  A.  Titus),  Waushara  county  (G.  R.  Fox 
and  E.  C.  Tagatz),  Milwaukee  county  (C.  E.  Brown)  and  Grant 
county  (C.  E.  Brown  and  A.  O.  Barton),  had  been  published  and 
distributed.      A  similar  report  on  Green  Lake  w^as  in  press. 

The  prizes  offered  by  President  Ringeisen  had  done  very  much  to 
stimulate  the  making  of  exhibits  of  specimens  at  th^  general  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  Among  the  principal  exhibitors  w^re  the 
Messrs  W.  A.  Phillips,  C.  G.  Schoewe,  Arthur  Gerth.  Paul  Joers.  L.  R. 
Whitney,  Dr.  E.  J.  W.  Notz,  Carl  Baur,  Dr.  H.  L  Tilsner.  G.  R.  Fox, 
H.  P.  Hamilton.  Dr.  Louis  Lotz.  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  N.  E.  Carter  and 
Col.  Gustave  Pabst. 

On  October  15  a  stone  marker  was  erected  by  M.  H.  L  Skavlem  on 
the  site  of  White  Crow's  village  at  Carcaiou.  Lake  TCoshkonong, 
nearly  300  persons,  residents  of  Beloit,  Janesviile,  Ft.  Atk'nson,  Cam- 
bridge, Stousfhton.  Edeerton,  Lake  Mills.  Milton,  Madison  and  Mil- 
■waukee  being  in  attendance  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  City   of  Fort  Atkinson   had   acquired   through   purchase   the 
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well-known  intaglio  effigy  located  near  its  southern  limits.  By  the 
gift  to  the  state  of  Mt.  Trempealeau  for  park  purposes  several  val- 
uable mound  groups  and  the  site  of  Perrot's  early  post  fort  were 
preserved.  Dr.  E.  D.  Pierce  was  particularly  active  in  securing  this 
gift. 

The  annual  report  of  Treasurer  Lee  R.  Whitney  showed  total  re- 
ceipts during  1916-1917  of  $777.73  and  total  disbursements  of 
$498.41,  leaving  a  balance  of  $279.32.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
Tjills  was  $266.67. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  an  auditing  committee 
consisting  of  the  Messrs.  E.  F.  Richter  and  O.  L.  Obermaier. 

At  the  annual  election  which  followed  there  were  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

President — ^Dr.  Samuel  A.  Barrett. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.    George    A.    West,    Mr.    Harry    E.    Cole, 
Dr.   Frederick  C.   Rogers,  Dr.   E.   J.   W.   Notz 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Newman. 
Directors — Mr.  William  H.  Vogel  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Schoewe. 
Treasurer — Mr.  Lee  R.  Whitney. 
Secretary — Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown. 
President-elect  Dr.    Barrett  spoke  in  praise  of  the  efforts  of  the 
retiring  president,   Mr.   Ringeisen,  and  of  the  great  stimulus  given 
by  him  to  its  work.     At  his  request  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
him  and  to  the  other  retiring  officers  for  their  active  and  unselfiish 
labors  in  its  interest. 

It  was  announced  that  money  prizes  had  been  awarded  by  Mr. 
Ringeisen  to  the  Messrs.  W.  A.  Phillpis,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brown  and  H.  O. 
Younger,  the  leaders  in  the  membership  contest.  Monthly  anounce- 
ments  had  been  made  of  the  names  of  the  winners  in  the  exhibitors 
competitions. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  the  gentlemen 
members  of  the  Society  were  entertained  at  a  smoker  given  by  Mr. 
Ringeisen.  At  this  gathering  talks  were  given  by  the  Messrs.  West, 
Brown,  Ringeisen,  Whitney  and  others. 

On  one  of  the  front  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeol- 
ogist  there  appear  the  committees  appointed  by  President  Barrett. 
The  membership  of  these  committees  has  been  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  All  members  of  these  are  requested  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  the  state  society. 

The  following  persons  have  been  elected  annual  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
report: 

Mr.  Oskar  Korthals,  Mr.  Ira  M.  Edwards,  Mr.  Huron  H.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  O,  .Johnson.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hawkes,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  French.  Mr. 
Daniel  Heun,  Mr.  August  Kringel  and  Dr.  Fred  G.  Russell  of  Mil- 
vaukee.  Dr.  G.  B.  Rusco  and  Mr.  Edwin  Pick  of  West  Bend,  Miss 
Cornelia  M  Petitt  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Payne  of  Spring- 
field and  Dr.  B.  A.  Cottlow  of  Oregon,  Illinois.  The  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  Continental  Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto  have 
been  elected  institutional  members. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Arch- 
aeological Society  the  new  subscribing  membership  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  including  annual  subscription  to  its  pop- 
ular illustrated  monthly  magazine,  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY,  was 
offered  to  our  members  at  a  20%  discount  from  the  regular  annual 
fee  of  $3,  or  $2.40.     This  proposition  was  favorably  considered  by 
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the  directors,  and  an  announcement  concerning  it  was  made  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  which  followed. 

Probably  most  of  our  members  are  familiar  with  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  with  ART  AND  ARCHAEOL- 
OGY. The  magazine  presents  recent  material  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  devotes  much  of  its  space  to  American  Archaeology.  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Holmes  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Aborigi- 
nal American  Art,  and  the  December,  1916,  number  presented  one 
hundred  pages  of  text  and  illustrations  treating  the  work  of  the 
School  of  American  Research  in  Santa  Fe,  in  Central  America,  and 
the  Southwest.  The  magazine  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. The  letterpress  is  excellent.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Any  inquiries  about  the  Institute  or  the  magazine 
may  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretaiy  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Archaeological  Institue  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Society. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  indexing  of  the  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  which  have  appeared  to  date. 
This  work  will  probably  be  undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  Dr.  Louise  P.  Kel- 
logg, Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hawkes.  The  publication 
of  such  an  index  has  long  been  desired  but  owing  to  the  surveys  and 
other  work  in  progress,  has  not  been  possible. 

At  the  Society's  request  the  State  Legislature  of  1917  has  in- 
creased its  annual  appropriation  for  printing  and  research  work  to 
the  amount  of  $500.00.  This  appropriation  will  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  of  the  state  surveys 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  Professor  Warren  K.  Moorehead's 
recent  book  "Stone  Ornaments  Used  by  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada"  lies  in  the  information  which  it  contains  on  the 
subject  of  the  range  of  form  and  distribution  of  the  so-called  prob- 
lematical forms,  which  include  gorgets,  plummets,  spuds,  banner- 
stones,  boat-stones,  bird-stones,  tubes  and  cones. 

The  several  maps  which  accompany  his  tables  of  distribution  are 
very  instructive. 

Leading  archaeologists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  assisted 
the  author  with  information  and  in  other  ways.  Two  hundred  pub- 
lic institutions  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  students  of  American 
archaeology  submitted  photographs,  drawings  and  information.  This 
service  is  very  courteously  and  fully  acknowledged. 

Chapters  in  this  work  are  devoted  to  "The  Need  of  Study  of 
Ornamental  and  Problematical  Forms,"  "The  Classification." 
"Manufacture,"  "The  Ovate  or  Primary  Ornaments,"  "The  Gorgets," 
"Bar-shaped  Stones,"  "The  "Bird-stones,"  "Bipennate  or  Winged 
Stones,"  "Bilunate  Forms."'  "Spatulate  Forms."  "Plummet-shaped 
Stones,"  "The  Polished  Slate  Culture  in  New  York,"  "The  Use  of 
Ornaments  by  the  American  Indian,"  "Remarks  Upon  the  Maps  and 
Outlines,"  "Tables  Showing  Distribution"  and  "Special  Collections." 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  orna- 
mental-problematical stones. 

The  letterpress  of  Professor  Moorehead's  latest  contribution  to 
American  Archaeology  is  beautiful  and  the  265  figures  and  plates 
with  which  it  is  illustrated  well  selected  and  fine. 

No  American  archaeologist  of  prominence  has  won  for  himself  by 
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liis  contributions  to  archaeological  literature  a  warmer  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  students  and  collectors  than  has  Professor  Moorehead. 
We  are  certain  that  "Stone  Ornaments"  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  libraries  of  hundreds  of  these  as  well  as  of  all  of  the 
leading  libraries. 

Dr.  Alphonse  Gerend  has  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number  of 
leading  business  men  of  Sheboygan  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  a  fine  group  of  nearly  thirty  efRgy,  linear 
and  burial  mounds  located  on  the  banks  of  Black  River  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2%  miles  south  of  the  city.  As  this  is  the  last  re- 
maining group  of  Lake  Michigan  shore  mounds  located  between  Ra- 
cine and  Kewaunee  it  is  important  and  very  desirable  that  its  pres- 
ervation should  be  secured. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Archaeological  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Museum  contains  among  a  number  of  other  very  Inter- 
esting papers  two,  "Ontario  Effigy  Pipes  in  Stone  (Fifth  Paper)"  and 
"Ojibway  Myths  and  Tales  (Third  Paper)",  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 
The  paper  on  effigy  pipes  describes  and  figures  a  number  of  addi- 
tional examples  of  these  interesting  pipes  carved  in  the  resemblance 
of  human,  bird  and  animal  forms.  These  are  from  collections  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  closing  article  in  this  report  is  devoted  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
recent  accessions  of  the  museum,  among  which  are  numerous  arch- 
aeological specimens.  Some  of  these  are  illustrated.  The  last  illus- 
tration is  a  full  page  plate  illustrating  some  of  the  results  of  the 
experiments  in  glass,  flint  and  obsidian  chipping  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Skav- 
lem  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore's  latest  work  is  devoted  to  reports  on 
"Some  Aboriginal  Sites  on  Green  River,  Kentucky,"  "Certain  Ab- 
original Sites  on  Lower  Ohio  River"  and  "Additional  Investigations 
on  Mississippi  River."  Mr.  Moore's  illustrations  of  rare  and  interest- 
ing archaeological  objects  are  particularly  fine.  Among  these  are 
several  large  colored  plates  of  banner-stones  found  in  excavations 
at  "The  Indian  Knoll,"  in  Ohio  County,  Kentucky.  With  the  burials 
in  this  knoll  were  found  these  banner-stones,  some  of  which  were 
beautifully  fashioned  of  quartz,  claystone,  gneiss,  chalcedony,  gran- 
ite, limestone  and  other  attractively  colored  materials,  netting 
needles  and  other  implements  of  antler,  bone,  shell  and  stone  As 
the  hooked  antler  implements  (netting  needles  and  banner-stones) 
and  antler  objects  resembling  the  latter  were  found  usually  in  inti- 
mate association,  Mr.  Moore  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
associated  in  some  common  use  and  that  the  banner-stones  were 
probably  used  as  sizers  or  spacers  for  measuring  the  spaces  of  fish- 
ing nets.  He  is  not,  however,  "fully  convinced"  that  such  was  their 
use. 

From  this  knoll  298  burials  were  removed  (exclusive  of  scattered 
bones)  by  Mr.  Moore.  A  number  of  skeletons  of  dogs  were  also 
found. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  who  made  an  examination  of  the  human  skulls, 
determined  them  to  be  "typical,  undeformed  Algonquin  skulls." 


WISCONSIN   AKCHEOliOOICAL    SO()IETV 
PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  result  of  fifteen  years  of  exploration  and  research  conducted 
In  Wisconsin  the  state  society  is  in  a  position  to  offer  to  students  of 
American  archeology  and  Indian  history  a  series  of  valuable  and  well- 
illustrated  bulletins  on  the  following  subjects.  Because  of  the  smaU 
number  of  copies  printed,  the  number  of  any  issue  i-emainlng  on  hand 
;-  small. 2^nd  Uable  to  be  exhausted  at  any  time. 


UEPORTS   OF   REGIONAL    INVESTIGATIONS 


Hacine  County 

Winnebago  County 

Fond  du  Lac  County 

Eastern  Sauk  County 

Wood  and  Poi-taire  Counties 

Lake  Koshkonong  Region  (Rock, 
Jefferson  and  Dane  Counties 

Turtle  Cre^t  Region,  Rock  Co. 

Ija  Courte  Ai-eilles  Region,  Saw- 
yer County 

I'pper  Baraboo  Valley,  (Juneau 
and  Monroe  Counties) 

Washington  Island,  Door  Co. 

Lake  Mendota,  Dane  County 

T>ake  Waubesa,  Dane  County 

f.iike  Wtngra,  Dane  County 


Pewaukee  Township,  Waukeslia 
County 

Northeastern     Wisconsin     (Oconto 

.  .  and  Marinette  Comities)     - 

Nortliem  Wisconsin  (I^Iarathou, 
Lmcoln  and  Oneida  Counties) 

Nortliwestern  Wisconsin  (St,  Croix, 
Polk,  Burnett,  Douglas,  Sawyer, 
Eau  Claire,  Chippewa,  Rusk  and 
Ban-on  Counties) 

Western  Wisconsin  (Trempealeau, 
Jackson,  Buffalo,  Pepin,  Dunn 
and  Pierce  Counties) 

Isle  Royale 

<  )niagamie.  Grant,  Manitowoc, 
Waushara  and  Green  Ijake  Comi- 
ties 


I 'I  ire.  Fifty  Cents 


WIS<  ONSIN    IMPLEMENTS    ANI>   ORNAMENTS 

I'eacc  Medals  ii<Mie.    Shell,    Lead    and    Hematite 

Sliver  Trade  Crosses  Implement* 

Copper  I mpieMients  Marine  Shell  Implemetits 

(.^opper  Ornaments  Bamiei-stones 

Caches  of  Stone  and   Metal  Imple-    (Tones,  Plummets  and  Boat#tones 

meats  Net-weights 

llint  Perforators  Bir<lstones 
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The  Indian  Authorship  of  Wisconsin  xlntlquitles 
A  Record  of  Wisconsin  .Intiqulties 
The  Aboriginal  Pipes  of  Wisconsin 
.\rchaeolcgical  History  of  Milwaukee  Count > 

Price,  One  Dollar 


Orders  for  any  of  the  above  bulletins  should  be  addresse<l  to 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Secretary,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


